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ments and then invested the bishop. All would then go in
grand procession to the cathedral in the town, followed by
a huge crowd, with the constant firing of guns and revolv-
ers in the air, which did not cease even when the priests
entered the cathedral. In consequence of such disorderly
scenes the out-of-door function was prohibited and for it
was substituted a procession three times around the interior
of the cathedral. It is still the custom for the priests to
follow each other in reading the Gospel for the day, verse
by verse, in as many languages as possible: Greek, Arabic,
Turkish, Russian, English, and French.1

An extraordinary elaboration of this Easter procession,
which appears to have fused together elements both Chris-
tian and pagan, has been evolved at the Orthodox village
of Mahardy, near the gorge of the Orontcs, in northern
Syria. It is the crown of the Easter festival and may be
celebrated Monday or Tuesday. Indeed, when I saw it in
1909 it had been postponed to Wednesday, on account of
bad weather. Originating as a simple procession within
the church, the dowra later girdled the exterior of the build-
ing, and now in encircling the town itself moves over a cir-
cumference of more than a mile. The start is made from
the church, which is also the terminal point. Every one is
in gala dress. Bridal couples of the autumn before don
their wedding raiment. On the dark bands around the
brides7 foreheads glitters the gold of ornaments, nor do
their sober outer skirts conceal the gorgeous crimson of
silken dresses. Moslems from neighboring villages and
Arabs from the Eastern desert join the crowds. The air is
full of the sharp crack of pistols. Horsemen dash across the
fields, hurling at each other long light sticks, in the play of
the jertd. But it is the dance of the Debky that dominates
the feast. For four days, Sunday included, dress rehearsals
have been going on. Everywhere parties are formed, young
men joining hands with girls, in circles that begin with a
dozen but that grow with extraordinary elasticity before the
bewildered eyes of the spectator who cannot note how many
slip in. As they dance they sing. At the reading of the

1 This is sometimes done on Easter Sunday-